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destination. Our crews, who are already exhausted by
long hours of flying, have to do all the work of reloading
the bombs, refuelling and general maintenance. We
sometimes don't even have the right tools for dealing
with bombs after they are taken from the packing cases.
No one can carry out repeated and intensive bombing
of the enemy under such conditions.
'* Besides that, several of our crews, who have had to
jump for it, have landed in completely deserted country,
as a result of the evacuation by the civilian population,
and often take days to return to their base. I had to
jump with my crew after bombing Montcornet; we
landed safely, but there was not a living human being
in sight, only the cows munching placidly in the fields.
We walked for some hours along a road, passing through
villages where there was no one to direct us, or lend us
even a bicycle. At last we found a village where there
was one old man, who had decided to stay even if the
Germans came. I have seldom been so pleased to see
anyone as that old man, for, by showing us where we
could find bicycles, we were able to get back to our
base before it moved off again. If it had not been for
him we should probably still be walking along."
During those days towards the end of May, when
war correspondents were being kept from the front,
one of the best ways of finding out what was happening
was to visit the air squadrons. I had made friends with
a charming French Air Officer, Colonel Fran?ois, com-
manding a night bombing squadron at Nangis, east of
Paris. He allowed me to see his maps, which gave the